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Annual Report 1960 


The Year in Brief 


Fiscal Year 

1960 1959 



(52 Weeks) 

(53 Weeks) 

Sales. 

$771,171,733 

$733,960,099 

Net Income. 

$ 11,395,538 

$ 10,395,874 

Net Income per dollar of sales. 

1.48% 

1.42% 

Net Income per share of common stock. . 

$2.11 

$1.95 

Dividends Paid in Cash: 



Preferred Stock. 

$ 224,207 

$ 254,215 

Common Stock. 

$ 5,304,344 

$ 4,673,441 

Earnings retained in the business. 

$ 5,866,987 

$ 5,468,218 

Current assets. 

$ 89,099,146 

$ 86,401,076 

Current liabilities. 

$ 36,992,113 

$ 34,817,833 

Working capital. 

$ 52,107,033 

$ 51,583,243 

Number of supermarkets. 

404 

368 
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To Food Fair Shareholders 


Both sales and earnings of your Company set new high marks during the fiscal year ended April 30, 1900. 
Significantly, the increase in net earnings over the previous year, in percentage, was substantially greater 
than the increase in total sales—a gauge of the improved efficiency of our operations and our employes. 

At $771 million, sales in fiscal 1960 were higher by five percent than those of fiscal 1959—despite the 
shorter year, 52 weeks against 53. This was the 27th consecutive year in which an increase has been shown. 
Net income of $11,395,000 was almost 10 percent higher than the fiscal 1959 figure—extending to seven years 
an unbroken series of new earnings records. 

Food Fair Stores’ 400th supermarket was opened on October 21, 1959, in Levittown, New Jersey. On 
April 27, 1960, we observed our 40th birthday as a retailer. This, too, was celebrated with a store opening at 
Bayville, New Jersey. It was our 82nd unit in New Jersey. 

During the year, we extended our operations to Rhode Island, bringing to 10 the number of eastern re¬ 
gional states in which we are represented. At the close of the fiscal year, 404 Food Fair supermarkets were in 
operation, as well as 20 units of Best Markets, Inc. 

While it is pleasant to reflect on past accomplishments, the strength of Food Fair is that it always looks 
forward to things yet to do. 

In last January’s economic report to the nation, President Eisenhower forecast a $723-billion-a-year gross 
national product for the United States in 1970. By then, population is expected to increase to 210 million people 
with ten million more families than exist today, commanding $450 billion a year in disposable income. 

Assuming that food expenditures will take the same 20.7 percent of disposable income prevalent today, 
total retail food sales by 1970 should rise to approximately $90 billion, compared with 1959’s $52 billion. We 
foresee an even greater role for the supermarket both in fulfilling its mission to provide an ever-expanding 
nation with the finest of food products and related services and also in continuing, as an industry, to contribute 
still further to the economic advancement of our country. In the past three decades, advances in the science of 
distribution achieved by the self-service supermarket industry have had a significant impact on the nation’s 
economy, and were directly influential in raising the standard of living to today’s high level. 

In looking forward to the future, we at Food Fair take the position that the industry’s achievements of 
the past must be the guideposts to our further endeavors. Our greatest efforts must be directed toward de¬ 
veloping a still more highly efficient system of distribution so that the broadest scope of goods and services 
can be offered supermarket shoppers at the lowest possible price. In the final analysis, what we must strive for 
is to raise still higher America’s high standard of living. 

The record of achievements amassed by the supermarket industry is the best assurance to ourselves and 
to the nation that we will meet the challenges and opportunities that lie ahead. 

As regards our own Company, we are confident that, with the help of our growing family of loyal and 
efficient men and women, Food Fair Stores, in the future, will continue in the vanguard of further? food 
retailing development. , > , ’ ' /' 


July 29, 1960 


Sincerely^ 



Chairman of the Board 



President 
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Review of Operations 


SALES, EARNINGS AT NEW PEAKS Sales of Food Fair Stores, Inc., for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1960, rose to a new record total of $771,171,733. For 
the preceding year, ended May 2, 1959, sales totaled $733,960,099. This is an 
increase of 5.1 percent. The gain is the more impressive because there were 53 
weeks in fiscal 1959 and 52 weeks in the year just closed. 

Operating earnings, after all charges but before Federal and State income 
taxes, amounted to $22,521,243, compared with $20,799,414 for the fiscal year of 
1959. Net income of $11,395,538 was equivalent, after preferred dividend require¬ 
ments, to $2.11 a share on the average number of shares of common stock out¬ 
standing during the year. This was a 9.6 percent increase over fiscal 1959, when 
net earnings of $10,395,874 were equal to $1.95 a share. 

Margins of profit in the supermarket industry are historically slim. For Food 
Fair Stores, during fiscal 1960, net profit margin rose to 1.48 percent of sales from 
the 1.42 percent of the previous year. This improved margin, obviously, accounts 
for the fact that the increase in net was larger, proportionately, than the increase 
in sales. Management pursued a “Profiting Through Effectiveness” employe cam¬ 
paign diligently throughout the year, and this is reflected in the results. Here is 
heartening evidence that increased operating expenses can be offset by energy and 
intelligence all along the line. 

DIVIDEND TOTAL RISES IN YEAR Dividends on Food Fair’s common stock 
continued during the fiscal year of 1960 at the rate of $1 a share, paid in four 
25-cent declarations. Regular dividends of $1.05 quarterly on the $4.20 cumulative 
preferred stock were paid during the year. On both classes of stock, dividends in 
fiscal 1960 amounted to $5,528,551, an increase of $600,895 over the $4,927,656 
paid to stockholders during the prior year. The $5,866,987 remaining from the 
year’s earnings was retained for further investment in the company. 

STORE EXPANSION CONTINUES Food Fair added 42 stores during the 
fiscal year of 1960, closed six outmoded stores, and ended the period with 404 
supermarkets in operation, plus 20 units of Best Markets, Inc. Integration of Best 
Markets, Inc., into Food Fair Stores is still being delayed by litigation, although it 
is anticipated that this matter will be settled shortly. Acquisition of a supermarket 
in Westerly, Rhode Island, extended Food Fair’s operations into ten states of the 
Atlantic Seaboard, stretching from Rhode Island to Florida. 

The accelerating pace of acceptance of the supermarket concept, in which Food 
Fair pioneered at the depth of the great depression, can be shown in a few figures: 
from one market to 100 markets comprised 15 years’ growth for Food Fair. From 
100 to 200 spanned six years; 200 to 300, four years; and 300 to 400 only 17 months! 

Supporting facilities for our growing retail space kept pace during the year. A 
complete food distribution center was opened in July of this year in Jacksonville, 
Florida, to serve the markets in northern and central Florida and southeastern 
Georgia. One-third of its space is refrigerated and air-conditioned to assure the 
highest quality perishable merchandise. 

A seafood warehouse in Philadelphia’s nationally acclaimed Food Distribution 
Center was built and opened during the year. This warehouse is capable of dis¬ 
tributing a million pounds of seafood a week to markets within a 100-mile radius of 
that city, and also distributes frozen seafood to key points serving the entire chain. 

Adjacent to the seafood warehouse, work has begun on a general ware¬ 
house and transportation service center. This will occupy a 47-acre site, assuring us 
that from this strategic location we can meet present and future needs. It will have 
800,000 square feet under roof, and provide highly mechanized, efficient facilities 
for storing groceries, fresh meats and produce, as well as maintaining Food Fair’s 
fleet of trucks serving this region. The availability of express highways and other 
excellent transportation facilities will eliminate inter-city traffic problems and 
result in significant economies in distribution. 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc 


Food Fair’s expansion plans contemplate increased emphasis on providing 
additional services in the areas where it is established as the quality supplier of 
consumer needs. One long step in this direction was taken during the past year by 
the opening of a group of gasoline stations on Food Fair parking lots. As the nation 
grows increasingly suburbanized, the homemaker finds herself more and more en¬ 
trusted with every detail of keeping the home plant in operation. These filling 
stations offer her the opportunity of having the family automobile serviced as 
she shops for food, rather than entailing a separate time-consuming trip. 

SOUND FiV\.\'( IM, SITi'DN CROW !’fi Food Fair’s rapid pace of growth can 
be sustained only by substantial new investment each year. By reason of the fore¬ 
sight shown in its offering of $21,203,200 of four percent subordinated convertible 
debentures in April of 1959, just at the end of the previous fiscal year, Food Fair 
Stores found itself largely protected from the credit squeeze that came as calendar 
1959 ended—a squeeze that found the United States Government compelled to 
pay five percent interest on its five-year loans. 

Cash and marketable securities increased during the fiscal year from $22,211,- 
899 to $25,426,357. Inventories of merchandise and supplies rose to $52,661,250 
on April 30, 1960, from $46,228,537 a year earlier, reflecting the enlarged sales 
and additional markets. 

Working capital increased in the course of the year to $52,107,033 from 
$51,583,243. Net fixed assets rose to $64,432,510 from $60,310,100, mainly due to 
the larger number of markets. 

( UMTA !.! Z \ no\ During the year Food Fair purchased and cancelled $419,000 
of preferred stock, reducing to 52,060 the number of shares of this issue outstanding. 
The number of shares of common stock increased by 8,945, largely the result of 
the exercise of restricted stock options. Capital surplus increased to $29,267,519 
from $29,002,924, and earned surplus to $32,534,524 from $26,667,537, during fiscal 
1960. Net worth increased to an all-time high of $72,318,586 from $66,597,059, 
principally from retention of earnings. 

FOOD FA 1!{ I'iiOl’Kin i 1*.S , ! ,\ ('. Building upon the supermarket principle of 
one-stop shopping for many necessities, the shopping center is a spreading phe¬ 
nomenon of our times. Food Fair Stores has capitalized on the shopping center’s 
popularity through its shopping center development and operating affiliate, 
Food Fair Properties, Inc. Since its incorporation in late 1955, this company has 
fully completed and operates _2Q_shopping centers. Two more centers, partially 
open, are being completed. Six new centers are under construction, and four addi¬ 
tional are in development prior to construction. Food Fair supermarkets are 
operating in all these centers. 

Food Fair Properties is a publicly-owned company, financing its own operations 
through mortgages and debentures. Food Fair Stores maintains a substantial 
stock interest in this company. 

FOOD F\IK AS A GOOD CITIZEN Providing three-quarters of a billion dol¬ 
lars' worth of foodstuff of the highest quality to the American housewife is a 
full-time job, and our Company concentrates its energies on that task. 

Nevertheless, Food Fair is fully aware of its responsibilities to the communi¬ 
ties and to the people it serves, and endeavors to carry them out as a good citizen 
and a good neighbor, as well as a good merchant. 

In the pursuit of such community welfare activities, Food Fair employes at 
various levels were singled out during the year for commendation. 

Among such honors was the presentation to President Louis Stein of the 1959 
Brotherhood Award of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Our 
Company is equally proud of the honor accorded Edward J. Cassell, manager of 
our market in Glen Burnie, Maryland, who was named one of seven national 
winners of good citizenship awards in a nationwide competition sponsored by the 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


National Association of Food Chains. 

During the year, among other community honors. Food Fair Stores was 
cited by the Greater Philadelphia United Fund organization for outstanding serv¬ 
ice to the 19(>0 fund drive, and by the Freedoms Foundation for a specific contribu¬ 
tion to bringing about a better understanding of the American way of life. 

In the field ofyommunity sports, Food Fair supermarkets sponsored no fewer 
than lib-odd Little League baseball teams in the 1959 season, and is fielding almost 70 
in IfHiO. This program enables some 1,000 youngsters in areas in which we operate 
to participate in organized recreational activities of benefit to them and. eventually, 
to the communities. 

a |!o! !'(.'< i.'.i-’ \\i i ■ The Food Fair Stores Foundation, 

established in 1952 tangibly to express our sense of responsibility toward pro¬ 
viding our nation with a greater resource of educated talent from its vast natural 
reservoir of eager youth, entered the sixth year of its scholarship program. 

Scholarship grants tire available to deserving students from the communi¬ 
ties served b\ Food Fair supermarkets and to our Company’s employes and 
their children. During the 1959-00 school year, 212 students attended 28 colleges 
and universities under Food Fair scholarship grants. 

Food Fair Stores. Inc., was signally honored for its educational endeavors by 
the Philadelphia Press Association, who presented to President Stein its highly 
respected Dean’s Award. 

him; ■■n;\ 1; ! i;m l l\< ft! m With the expansion of its supermarket 
chain, the Company’s greatest asset, the Food Fair Family, also attained a new 
high. At year-end there were approximately 2-'!,<><>0 men and women in our Com¬ 
pany’s employ. 

The lengthening roll of veteran employes in this total gives glowing evidence 
that these men and women find Food Fair a good place to work. Today, more than 
9,100 persons, or close to 10 percent of all full-time employes, are veterans of five 
years or more of continuous service. It is significant to note that of this number, 
almost 2.000 wear emblems denoting 10 years or more of service. 

This is indeed a remarkable record, when one considers that 10 years ago total 
employment in the Company was only (>,.°>00 persons, and that 25 years ago the 
total Food Fair staff in all ranks was only 025 men and women. 

I’CKSONNM m- VU.Of’M I N f !»\( KS l-AP\\S!()\ Formal programs for the 
development of management personnel continued to provide our Company with 
the capable men and women prepared to assume more responsible positions opened 
by the expansion of our operations. 

Many of those gaining promotions were participants of the Company's 
Management Institute, inaugurated in 1958 to broaden the capacity of key people 
for advancement in management ranks. Store managers, given monthly instruc¬ 
tion in merchandising, food processing, distribution and food industry economics, 
have proved highly responsive to the opportunities to prepare themselves to move 
upward in Food Fair. 

During the year more than 100 separate workshop clinics were held in all 
locations. While this form of instruction was concentrated on the store managers, 
other clinics were held for supervisors, for department heads, and for many others. 
All these clinics served to heighten the efficiency of operations. 

In addition, a personnel survey was undertaken to record the capabilities and 
the aspirations of our key people. Not only did this survey unearth much hidden 
talent which is proving useful, but it gave specific indications of where training 
might be concentrated to assure the most competent talent for the future 
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Sales and Number of Stores 


Distribution of Net Earning] 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


Along with the on-the-job instruction, our Company continued its employe 
self-development program through which personnel may gain academic training in 
fields related to present duties, to help prepare them for higher ones. 
MANAGEMENT CHANGE The retirement of Mr. George Friedland as Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Directors took place during the year. Mr. Friedland, 
who served as President from 1941 to 1953, announced his intended retirement at 
the annual meeting of shareholders last August. There was at that time spread upon 
the minutes of the meeting a formal resolution expressing appreciation by Food 
Fair’s management and shareholders for Mr. Friedland’s devoted service and in¬ 
spiring leadership through the formative years of Food Fair Stores, and a wish for 
good fortune in the new undertakings to which he was devoting himself. Mr. 
Friedland continues to serve our Company as a director. 

OUTLOOK: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITI ES Any view of the outlook for 
the supermarket industry, or for any major entity in that industry, must encompass 
a normal quota of problems. And yet, if we consider how far the industry has come, 
and what it has contributed to the nation’s economic well-being, we must conclude 
that on balance our outlook is promising, and deservedly so. We have used well 
the responsibilities entrusted to our care. 

The chain food retailing industry may well be proud of the fact that while 
building a remarkable record of growth, it has compiled an equally remarkable 
record of service to consumers. The highly efficient supermarket system of distribu¬ 
tion has helped raise the nation’s food standard of living as, through the years, it 
made more and better food available for a steadily decreasing share of the family’s 
disposable income. This is reflected in data issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture showing that in the 1935-39 period, consumers spent on food an 
average of 23.1 percent of disposable income, while in 1959, the comparable figure 
was only 20.7 percent. 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


Had the average consumer, however, purchased the same types and quantities 
of food in 1959 as she purchased in 1935-39, the actual cost of that same food basket 
would have been 14.9 percent of her disposable income rather than 23.1 percent of 
20-odd years ago. 

Today’s 20.7 percent of disposable income spent for food therefore represents a 
one-third higher food standard of living, reflected in more nutritious, more con¬ 
venient, and more varied kinds of food. Americans are eating better than ever, and 
at the same time have available a greater share of their income for other goods and 
services than two decades ago. 

An industry achievement of utmost significance has been the reduction in 
distributive costs directly brought about by the self-service food retailing system. 
Since the advent of food chains and the expansion of the supermarket system, 
the combined wholesaler-retailer margin on food has been reduced from about 
35 percent to the 20 percent general today, a reduction of almost 45 percent in 
distributive costs. The impact on the national economy of this cost reduction 
becomes striking when applied to the current $52 billion annual retail food bill. 
Savings of approximately $7.5 billion annually thus become available to American 
consumers as purchasing power for other goods and services. The interest displayed 
by foreign visitors, royalty and business leaders alike, would seem to confirm the 
fact that the abundantly-stocked supermarket has come closer to the real meaning 
of modern America than have mass production lines. 

The upgrading of dietary standards, and the savings in food preparation time 
for the busy housewife, are gifts of improved distribution stemming from the 
rise of the supermarket, which, in turn, encouraged research and developments in 
food processing. And they are gifts, as we have seen; rather than paying more of 
the family’s income for foods today, the family pays less. Moreover, a good many 
of the items that fill the market basket today did not exist 20 years ago; many 
others have been transformed in substance and appearance. 

A vast supplier industry has also been a prime beneficiary of the growth of 
the supermarket industry. Farmers, processors, manufacturers, and allied industries, 
have developed substantially as the self-service supermarket industry has brought 
about the mass distribution and mass consumption so vital to sustain mass pro¬ 
duction. 

As we look forward, we see great challenges and greater opportunities. Those 
210 million Americans, those 10 million additional families forecast for 1970, are 
our opportunity and our responsibility. 

We believe that this industry which, in the development of the world’s most 
efficient system of distribution displayed great creative force, energy, and zeal, 
is eminently qualified to fulfill its responsibility to meet these challenges. While 
pursuing its basic purpose of profitable enterprise, the food distribution industry 
will continue, in a major way, to serve our communities, the nation, and our 
people. Food Fair Stores is dedicated to this course of action. 

Mi.i MV, W<, l ST i u. i iniu The annual meeting of shareholders of 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. will be held on August 16, 1960, at 2 P.M., in the North 
Garden Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Your management 
cordially invites all shareholders who can conveniently do so to attend. 

Enclosed with this report are a notice of the annual meeting, a 
proxy, and a proxy statement. Shareholders unable to attend the 
meeting are urged to date, sign, and return the enclosed proxy in 
accordance with instructions appearing on the form, so that they 
may be represented and their shares voted. 
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Ten-Year Statistical Sunimar 

Food Fair Stores , Inc. and Subsidiary Companies 




) 

YEAR ENDED 

NUMBER OF 
STORES AT 

END OF YEAR 

SALES} 

NET INCOME 
BEFORE TAXES 
ON INCOMEt 

STATE* income 
TAXES? 


CASH 

DIVIDENDS? 

RETAINED! 

April DO, 1900 

•101 



311,12(1 



85,867 

May 2,1959* 

368 

733,960 

20,799 

10,403 

10,396 

4,928 

5,468 

April 26, 1958J 

332 

654,829 

20,035 

9,913 

10,122 

3,529 

6,593 

April 27, 1957 

310 

592,460 

18,616 

9,586 

9,030 

3,444 

5,586 

April 28, 1956 

275 

517,289 

17,573 

8,650 

8,923 

3,347 

5,576 

April 30, 1955 

250 

443,880 

15,924 

8,190 

7,784 

2,565 

5,169 

May 1, 1954* 

230 

376,384 

13,182 

7,121 

6,061 

2,183 

3,878 

April 25, 1953 

194 

318,081 

10,626 

5,813 

4,813 

2,118 


April 26, 1952 

180 

281,863 

8,981 

4,963 

4,018 

2,077 

1,041 

April 28, 1951 

151 

224,677 

10,155 

5,268 

4,887 

1,779 

3,108 

* 53 Weeks 

f000 Omitted 

t Proforma combined MMicii, including the Setter Cariiora/ionu, from 1958 through 1951 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EarUlUgS 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. and Subsidiary Companies 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Sales... 

Cost of sales. 

Gross profit from sales.. 

Operating expenses. 

Profit from operations. 

Other income. 

Profit before interest expense. 

Interest expense. 

Net income before Federal and State taxes on income,. 
Federal and State taxes on income: 

Federal. 

State. 

Total Federal and State taxes on income. 

Net income. 


(52 WEEKS) 
APRIL HO, 1!)(!() 

(53 WEEKS) 
MAY 2,1959 

$771,171,73!* 

$733,960,099 

(ill 1,501,;') Hi 

603,556,165 

$1110,007,217 

$130,403,934 

118,027,207 

110,104,337 

$ 21,0H1),1)80 

$ 20,299,597 

H,520,SOS 

2,240,018 

S 21,500,518 

$ 22,539,615 

2,039,hob 

1,740,201 

$ 22,521,2 IH 

$ 20,799,414 

8 10,120,(105 

$ 9,734,243 

705,010 

669,297 

$ 11,125,705 

$ 10,403,540 

8 11 ,395,538 

$ 10,395,874 
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CONSOL I OAT ft I) STATKMKNT OF l'llKlHCKl] Condition 

Fond Fan .S 'tores, fnc. and Subsidiary Cnmpamn 


current assets 

APRIL 39, 19(3 

1 MAY 2,1959 


S16,62S,116 

$15,758,209 


Marketable securities, at cost. . 

*,798,211 

6,453,690 

Accounts receivable. 

6,217,11 1 

3,900,124 

Inventories, at lower of cost or market. 

52,661,250 

46,228,537 

Prepaid expenses. 

Properties completed and under construction covered by commitments to 
purchase and lease back, net of payments received on account—1960, 

1,769,007 

1,538,001 


5.025.11.S 

12,522,515 

LESS: CURRENT I lAMILlTlES 

S.S9,099,1 16 

$86,401,076 

Accounts payable. . . 

SI7,221,23 I 

$16,879,450 

Accrued salaries and expenses. . 

12,567,830 

10,429,245 

Federal and State income taxes payable. 

7,203,019 

7,509,138 


*36.992,113 

$34,817,833 

WORKINC CAPITAL 

OTHER ASSETS 

Investments, at cost: 

*52,107,033 

$51,583,243 

Capital stock—Food Fair Properties, Inc. . 

1.211,111 

4,244,444 

Other. ... .... 

2,305,S01 

1,885,131 

Land, at cost. 

Buildings and improvements, at cost, less allowance for depreciation—1960, 

9,512,957 

8,516,740 

$12,075,136; 1959, $10,521,046 .. . . 

Fixtures and equipment, at cost, less allowance for depreciation—1960, 

23,717,7*6 

22,865,229 

$26,973,237;1959, $22,933,142.. . 

29,096,95* 

27,036,572 

Miscellaneous other assets .... 

2,071,*09 

1,891,559 

DEDUCT 

*123,119,7** 

$118,022,918 

Mortgages payable, due after one year... . .... 

* 5,203,502 

$ 6,027,659 

Fifteen-year sinking fund debentures, 3%—due January 1, 1965 (Note 1) 
Twenty-year sinking fund debentures, 3%%—due September 1, 1974 

1,337,000 

4,626,000 

(Note 1) . . . . . ... . . 

Twenty-year convertible subordinated debentures, 4%—due April 1, 1979 

17,71*,000 

17,904,000 

(Note 1) . . 

Liability for redemption of trading stamps, less estimated current amount 

21,202,700 

21,203,200 

included in accrued expenses. . . 

1,500,000 

1,400,000 

Deferred Federal income taxes (relating to accelerated depreciation ) . 

*70,000 

265,000 


*50,*31,202 

$51,425,859 

NET ASSETS. ... . 

DERIVED FROM 

Capital stock: 

*72.31*,5*6 

$66,597,059 

Preferred (Note 2). . . . . . . . 

S 5,206,000 

$ 5,625,000 

Common (Note 3). . . . 

Surplus: 

5,310,5 13 

5,301,598 

Capital. 

29,207,519 

29,002,924 

Earned (Note 1). .. .... 

32,53 1,521 

26,667,537 


$72,318,5*6 

$66,597,059 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OE SlUplllS 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. and Subsidiary Companies 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 


Capital surplus—May 2,1959. $29,002,924 

ADDITIONS 

Excess of stated value over cost of 4,190 shares of cumulative preferred 

stock retired. 42,233 

Excess over par value of proceeds received from issuance of 7,135 
shares of common stock through exercise of employees' stock 

options. 166,602 

Excess over par value of amount assigned to 1,800 shares of common 

stock issued pursuant to non-competition agreement. 55,350 

Excess of conversion price over par value of 10 shares of common 

stock issued for 4% convertible debentures. ... _ 410 

CAPITAL SURPLUS-APRIL 30, 1960. $29,267,519 


EARNED SURPLUS 


Earned surplus-May 2, 1959. $26,667,537 

ADDITION 

Net income for the year (52 weeks) ended April 30, 1960. 11,395,538 

Total. $38,063,075 

DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends paid in cash: 

Preferred stock $4.20 per share. $ 224,207 

Common stock $1 per share. 5,304,344 5,528,551 

EARNED SURPLUS-APRIL 30, 1960. $32,534,524 
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Notes to Financial Statements 


The following noire arc applicable to the Financial Statemenle an at April 3(1, I9CII. 
Reference is made to previonelp ieened report for Hie nolee applicable to the etntrmrnle 
lie at May 2, 1959. 

NOTE 1 

The !!', debentures require semi-annual sinking fund payments of $22."},000 through 
July 1, I960 and $300,000 thereafter through July 1, 1961. The 3?£', debentures 
require semi-annual sinking fund payments of $300,000 through March 1, 1963, 
$400,000 thereafter through March 1, 1969 and $.')00,000 thereafter through March 1, 
1974. The foregoing sinking fund requirements for the fiscal year ending April 29, 
1961 have been anticipated. 

The 4' ,’ debentures are convertible into common stock at $12 per share ($11.18 
after July 8, 1960) through April 1, 1969. These debentures require semi-annual 
sinking fund payments beginning April 1, 1970 of o', of the principal amount of the 
debentures outstanding on April 1, 1969. 

The indentures covering the issuance of the debentures described above contain 
restrictions as to the payment of cash dividends and the redemption of shares of 
stock of the company. The maximum amount of earned surplus so restricted at April 
30, 1960 Wits $18,550,893. 

NOTE 2 

Preferred stock is $1.20 cumulative, $15 par value; 112,615 shares are authorized, 
of which 77,615 were issued, and 52,060 are outstanding. The corporation is obligated 
to set aside $120,000 semi-annually as a sinking fund for the redemption of the pre¬ 
ferred stock, which may be called for this purpose at $100 per share plus accrued 
dividends. 

NOTE 3 

Common stock is $1 par value; 10,000,000 shares are authorized of which 5,310,513 
are issued and outstanding. 

On June 7, I960, the Board of Directors declared a common stock dividend of 
2',, payable in common stock on August 12, 1960 to stockholders of record on July 
8, 1960. Pursuant thereto, there have been reserved for issuance 106,21.1 shares of 
common stock. For each share so issued, earned surplus will be charged at the market 
price on the ex-dividend date, but not in excess of $30.63 per share. Of the amount so 
charged, $1 per share will he credited to capital stock common, and the balance to 
capital surplus. 

At April 30, I960, there remained outstanding options granted to certain em¬ 
ployees and officers to purchase 295,919 shares of common stock (301,868 shares 
after July 8, 19601 at prices ranging from $21.35 to $35.71 per share ($23.87 to 
$35.04 per share after July 8, 1960), such prices being 85',, 95‘, and 110', of the 
market price on the dates the options were granted, adjusted for subsequent stock 
dividend and stock distribution. The options are exercisable on a cumulative basis 
to November 27, 1963. 

NOTE 4 

Costs and expenses include depreciation and amortization of $7,107,192 and 
$6,941,526 for the years ended in 1960 and 1959, respectively. 

NOTE 5 

The company rents the majority of the premises occupied. At April 30, 1960, the 
minimum annual rental for such premises under 380 leases expiring more than three 
years after that date amounted to approximately $8,881,000 plus, in some instances, 
certain taxes, insurance and other expenses. 


PHILADELPHIA 


IEWISTOWN 


LAVENTHOL, KREKSTEIN & CO. 



The Board of Directors 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

We have examined the consolidated statement of financial condition of Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary companies at April 30, 1960, and the consolidated statements of earnings 
and surplus for the year (52 weeks) then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records, and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statement of financial condition, and related con¬ 
solidated statements of earnings and surplus present fairly the consolidated position of the companies at 
April 30, 1960, and the consolidated results of their operations for the year (52 weeks) then ended, in con¬ 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on aiconsistent basis. . . __ . y 

* 

Philadelphia, Pa. Laventhol, Krekstein & Co. 

June 29, 1960 
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Food F 

air Supermarkets 




as 

of April jo, ig6o 

PENNSYLVANIA 1%"'" 

(78) keun.Vndinv hkacii 

AUINCTON P‘>j‘T 

lik"-’ 

Ilf" 

FREDERICK 

GLEN BURNIE (2) 

HAGERSTOWN 

LUTHERVILLE 

BETH Lett KM (3 
BROOKHAVEN 

rARLISLB' 1 ^ 

’ CJAINESULLK (2i 

i jKEEN COVE SPRINGS 

IOLLYWOoV) (li 
IOMKSTKAD 
JACKSONVILLE (221 


NEW YORK 

WTORU 

SEVERNA PARK 

TOWSON ^(2) 

DELAWARE 

(9) 

llg|K K 

pr n ^ 

j A D DON^T( >W NSH1P 

ins* 

CLAYMONT 

DOVER 

NEW CASTLE 

RICHARDSON PARK 

!! \l’KUT(l\VN {f 

i, MARATHON 


F l A NKl/n S(fl J ARE 

WILMINGTON MANOR 

CONNECTICUT 

LANCASTER (3) 
LANSDALE 
LEBANON (2) 

ORLANDO (3) 

|£^ nni , lr . 

J AC KSO N L IIEIG HTS I 

BRIDGEPORT 

DANBURY 

FAIRFIELD 

LEVITTOWN^LL 

POMPANO REACH (2i 


LEVITTOWN (2) 

MAN II ASSET 

STAMFORD (3) 
STRATFORD 

In^nm.wN 

' ST PETERSBURG (4) 

SAN FOR D 

MORRISTOWN 
•JEW ARK" (4) 

NEWHYDe'paRK (I 

l) VIRGINIA 

SCRANTON 

s! i no jt } Vi* 

STARKE 

SURFS! DE 
TALLAHASSEE 

WE'V BRUNSWICK 

'JOUTH ARLINGTON 
NORTH BERGEN 

NORTH BABYLON 
OCEANSIDE ^ 
PEEKSKILL 

(8) 

ARLINGTON 

FALLS CHURCH 

West chestki 

WI?KFS E B\KHi 

' WILTON MANORS 

WINTER PARK 

UTLEY 
>LD BRIDGE 

4 RAM US 

QUEENS VILLAGE 
STATEN ISLAND 
WIIITESTONE 

NORFOLK (3) 

RICHMOND (2) 

FLORIDA 

(131) 

NEW JERSEY 
(81) 

ATLANTIC CITY <2i 

•ATERSON (2) 

'HI LIT US BURG 
'DINT PLEASANT 

MARYLAND 

(42) 

BALTIMORE (24) 

GEORGIA 

(5) 

BRUNSWICK 

HRAOENTON^ 

IMYTONA^UEAi 

(2) HA Y\ ILLE 

1 (4) BELLEVILLE 

Y BERG ENFIELD 

5 ROUND BROOK 

BRIDGETON 

I H l3 ’ CLIFTON (2) 

IOSELLE 

IUNNEMEDE 

SO. PLAINFIELD 
STRATFORD 

TEANECK 

BALTIMORE 
COUNTY (2) 
BROOKLYN PARK 

C ATOMS VILLE 
COLLEGE PARK 
DUNDALK 

EASTON 

SAVANNAH (2) 
WAYCROSS 

RHODE ISLAND 

(1) 

WESTERLY 
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mart Friedland Laui* Sirin Mger li. Murata Arthur Rotenbrrg Herman R. 

airman of the Hoard I'reeident Em. Viet I’rraidrnt Virr J'rmdrut Vice l‘rt*i 


./lift M. Friedland 
Virr I’reiiideiil 


Hand T. Friedland 
Virr I'midrnt 


Arnold U. Cohen 
Virr Pmideut 


Samuel /’. Mandril 
Virr /‘rrnidrnl 


li. F. Li 
Srrrelun 





, • ■ taylm m. cordon-, _ 

Tlie'iiiitinirty death mi- \lifji?' 
' ',.15, L'Mi/i of fun M. Oardnii, 

.. Treasurer, yrnftimidly nlwrked 
' and saddened nil lltone mnwt-t- ’ 

.' tiled tilth him. At it mieliny • 
mi June -Till, the■ llntird of 
IhrerlnfH adapted ti restitution • - 
, iihliu the myiiificaiit rniiteilin- 
liojtH Vr'.tttirdmi Itttd made hi . 
Ilte imiyri-i of the Compiing 
inrr the yen re, niiliity llmt he. 

' turn lim,the (,'nr/i<iratiml‘n firtl 
•Xttrclary m l'JS7' unit nan 
ilecled. Timelier, ju 
•Tlie mvillitimreiiiiclniled iiith 
tin etpre.-.iwii of heartfelt nym- 
l“ithi for and ruutluknccs to 
Hr. Ciirdnii’n Jnmijij. ' 


P^\X . . . ':: 
l&fficeixancl Bisectors 




■bjOFFIjCERS " 
?->*3aVmiel Fried land 

£,£Louis Stein - —■- 

lt. Mmluv 

2Vrthur Rosenberg 
erman^R, Silver , 
ick M Fried land , 
/avid 'I’ Friodland 
Arnold D. Cohen , ■ 
rnuel P. Mimdcll.. 
■Ftl-ieber , , 

bl Fomum* 
li,'Rnsh 


('luiiiiiuin it) tlic Rnui(t 

_ __ . Prpsielcnt 

Kxccutn i' Vive President 
' Viie Picsidcnl 
Vice President 
Vice.President 
Vive I’i'csident ' 
Vicc-Ptestdenf 
Vive President 

■ . . . Stactary 

. Assistant Seere'luty 
. . Assistant Sea etui v 


ECUTJVK OFFICES 
[3 East Allegheny Avenue 
ffldelphi.i :M_, Pennsylvania 

VERA I, COUNSEL ' 
Slein & Engel 
:il S>|iur(’ Pudding* 

> Cily. N. -I. .. 


DIRECTORS ; . v “> 

' I). Frederick Rarlon ' New A'ock. N. YV 
Cion. Omar N Br,idle.y™..Washmglon, D. C. 


George Fricdlnnd 
•LielrM. Friedland 
Samuel Friedland 
•Hess Kline 
Mver R. Marcus . 
Arthur Rosenberg . 
Harold W Seol.l ■ 
Herman R. Silver 
' Louis Stem 
WrPiuil SI illiyun ■ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ Miami Reach, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.' 
Philadelphia, -Pa. 

. Philadelphia,'Rn. ■ 
' Philadelphia,'Pa'. 

' Deal, N: .J.-.-' 
. -Newark, N J. 


Iw 


TRANSFER AGENT" 
Registrar & Transfer Company • 
50 Church Street >New York, N. Y.-. 

5"Exchange Place. -Jfci.se,v Cily, N. J. 

■J . REGISTRAR 

Il’hc'Chase Manhattan Rank 
: ' It) Wall Street,' New York, N .Y. . ■ 
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Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


I'KtNTKD IN IVS. V. 
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